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Divine Wisdom 



GOD ALONE IS THE 



DOER 



(Ntirada's Instruction to Yudhisthira ) 



■375X c^TTOT. mtT?T xT tif fed 1 1 



Therefore, O dear one! give up your 
infatuation born of ignorance, which makes 
you feel worried, thinking— how will those 
hipless people gel on without me? 



x * 
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Creatures without arms (or animals) are 
the food of creatures with arms (or men). 
Feetless beings (or vegetation) are the food 
of four-footed creatures (or animals). Even 
among these, the smaller creatures are the 
food of bigger ones. Thus one kind of living 
being is the food for another. (In this wise 
Nature has made ample arrangement for 
food for all, and you need not be anxious 
about your relatives.) 



*HTcTR 
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To think that one can save or protect 
another while one's own body, subject to the 
power of Time, Karma, and Gunas, is decay- 
ing, is like a person in the grip of a python 
thinking of saving another. 

3TS*cTTpT 

• * • 
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All this universe is the Lord's alone. Me 
is the soul of all souls — the self-revealing 
Spirit, needing no other revealer (svayam- 
prakasa). He is what shines as the within and 
the without. He has become the many by His 
mysterious power of Maya. 

*dtcth 

That Bhagavan, the Origin of all, O King, 
is now amidst us as the Divine Incarnate. 



From the Sri mad Bhagavatam 




EDITORIAL 




In Search of Security 



Security 

We ah long for security knowingly or 
unknowingly, in the world around us or 
within ourselves. For, security ensures our 
existence, and life is dear to all beings. When 
we know we are safe from all dangers* that 
we can sway with the wind but nevef break, 
we feel secure and stable; Security brings 
peace and joy, and well-tested security gives 
a special kind of joy. While secure, our body 
and mind are relaxed, and there is an easy 
rhythm in our activities and thoughts. We 
feel svastha, firmly fixed in ourselves. 

Conventional security, temporal secu- 
rity, produces one type of happiness, and it 
depends on assured livelihood, shelter, 
money, learning, relatives, friends, etc., i.e., 
on possessions, on self-assertion. But there 
is another kind of security which is unassail- 
able. That is derived from a disposition that 
fosters frugality, detachment, generosity, 
service, etc., i.e., from self-denial. 

Insecurity 

Today insecurity and agnate anxiety and 
fear are the widespread ailments in society. 
It is profitable to know that the world cannot 
give us a sure-fire security. It can be had, 
cultivated, only within ourselves. It was 
dinned into us that we can win our security 
and happiness from the world only. If we 
had been coached to know the truth that 
material security is ultimately shaky, no 
matter how hard we tried to shore it up, and 
that it is but the first and practical step 
towards discovering lasting security in our 
deep within, we would have been better 
equipped to hold our own against the 
ravages of insecurity. Nevertheless, now we 



can at least try to re-educate ourselves with 
a proper understanding of security, stability 
and happiness, and share it with the 
younger generation as far as possible. 



Why is worldly security shaky? Because 
the things that go to make us feel protected 
are themselves unstable. For one drying to 
eke out a living, regular food, employment 
and shelter are not guaranteed. For those 
who have all these assured, there is fear of 
theft, loss, violence, injustice, natural 
calamities, and so on. There is an interesting 
proverb: 'Sarso me bhoot : Ghost in the 
mustard': When a person is possessed by a 
ghost or some spirit, shamans try to drive it 
out by sprinkling on that person mustard 




seeds infused with a magical potency 
through incantations. When this procedure 
fails, what is concluded is that the ghost has 
hidden in the mustard itself! So, how can we 
drive away this ghost of a feeling of 
insecurity and anxiety when the means that 
are to cure us are themselves under that 
ghost's power? Besides, even for those who 
feel they are rather well guarded against 
external perils, there is the dread of aging. 
For those who have sought refuge in reading 
and scholarship, some support in the mind, 
there is again the menace of fading memory, 
of sagging mental vitality. Life itself is such, 
everything in the world is fraught with tran- 



sience. Our bodies and minds also, for 
whose permanency we exert so much in the 
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first place, are themselves changeful ! 

But we have been hypnotized by the 
myth of technological, political and 
economic supremacy being capable of 
expelling this "ghost'. Now are we going to 
say, 'Weil, let me try once more and see if 
there is a solution out there. After all, 
governments, scientists and so many others 
are working hard and overtime to provide 
us full security, physical and mental. Let me 
wait a little longer'? We are free to continue 
insulating ourselves with these hopes. But 
we should also bear in mind that tension, 
insecurity, etc. are acute in the West itself, 
the home of secularism and consumerism. 
Even 2,500 years ago King Shuddhodana 
had tried to create this illusion of a perfectly 
secure world of eternal youth, wealth and 
power for Siddhartha, the later Gautama 
Buddha. We know how that illusion was 
broken by fact when Siddhartha saw dis- 
ease, old age and death. He was then neither 
sick nor old himself, but he had the 
sensitivity to see the universality of that fact 
and its gist: Both the world and the 
individual are unsteady; only apparently 
steady like a river or a flame. And we know 
where his search for immunity led him. 

Revieiv of our past 

We too, particularly those who are quite 
safe in the physical sense but are feeling 
restless, tense and worried, should frankly 
and courageously review the present and 
past of our lives, and try to learn from 
others' experiences that we may not have 
had personally: When young and energetic 
we tried to find security in the world — in 
food, excitement, variety, adventure, 
friends, etc. We loved change, and when we 
found that Nature is slow in change, we 
invented fast artificial changes — in clothes, 
games, music, sensual pleasures, and 
similar things — to match our computer-age 
psychological clock. Consumerism was 
found to be an indispensable part of that 



mood. We were not interested in learning 
what Mother Nature wanted to teach us, we 
were interested in experiencing — seeing, 
doing, feeling — intensely. Because this sub- 
consciously confinned our continuing exist- 
ence, 'I am, I am'. Even in our search for 
friends, attending parties, talking, discus- 
sions, wanting appreciation or recognition, 
etc., there was this unconscious search for 
confirmation of our existence. Unexciting 
and routine life, loss of friends, criticism, 
indifference of people, etc. shook our sense 
of being, we felt lost and unprotected. This 
was a search for existential security — in 
change, at the physical level. 

When past the vitality and confidence of 
youth, our search for security became con- 
scious. We then began to build it in a more 
concrete form. We drew to ourselves from the 
world whatever we thought would fortify us 
better — through academic qualification, 
employment, property, savings, shelter, 
insurance, dependable friends and relatives, 
and so on. 

Slowly we realized the fragility and 
insufficiency of all these. This is when some 
of us begin to, are made to, take stock of our 
lives, to introspect. This unsettles many. 
Some turn to psychiatrists to get over their 
problems. Some try techniques prescribed 
in books on positive thinking and happy 
living. Some take to serious reading and 
writing, hoping to be protected by an active 
mind. 

However, these remedies fail in the long 
run, particularly when the mind begins to 
weaken. Some try to put up a bold face, 
fighting off thoughts about what is happen- 
ing to themselves and what may come. 
Something similar often happens when 

people get cornered in a dark alley by an 

♦ 

assailant — they just shut their eyes tight, 
frozen stiff to think of a means of escape. 
Some are 'intelligent' people. So they devise 
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ways to divert their minds— to gardening, people gave us joy, success, possessions and 
embroidery, music, evening coffee-bar power. Through these we instinctively per- 
political debates, training grandchildren in ceived the reassuring reflection of our con- 
pragmatism, visiting relatives, watching tinuous existence, our individuality, and so 
TV... just anything for distraction. Or they jumped to the wrong conclusion that it is the 
just stand out on the balcony kicking their world that gives us security. On the con- 
heels and blankly watching the world rush trary, what She wanted us to notice was this 
by. They find nothing available to drive out simple fact: Only those objects are stable and 
the 'ghost's nothing they banked upon secure which have their centre of equi- 
provides a reliable prop now. librium, stability, within themselves. When 

such an object is moved in any way by 
All those who when young got lured into external forces, the resultant of all the forces 
the whirlpool of today's society are like the acting on it draws it back to its stable posi- 
ones who inadvertently get addicted to tion. A force countering the destabilizing 
gambling or drugs. Very few manage to get forces acts through that centre, 
out before it is loo late. And even for them it 



takes time to normalize and reorient them- 
selves anew, because the flow of society has 
accelerated their psychological clock so 
much that it takes time to slow it down to 
match their natural biological clock. These 



This principle can be applied to our- 
selves also in a general way. However, we 
should remember a few things: In human 



beings security is not a position, it is a feel- 



ing; it is in the mind. And this centre of 




escapees trom the fj 
'fast society', rarely § 
youngsters, mostly * 
middle-aged and 
older people, now | 
hunger for rest and | 
protection. In such j 
situations we some- 12 



Wrom« 
■ hin ns - 



security is a dynamic, 
living constant. We 
do not recognize this 
in the beginning. So it 
is natural that we 
depend on external 
things for security 
and suffer. There are 



times find ourselves whistling all alone. But 
that youthful 'I am on top of the world' 
melody is gone. How it sounds more like a 
whistle from a pot of boiling anguish deep 
within us. Our agitated thoughts, which our 
old friends and relatives and much less our 
children are in the least interested in shar- 
ing, seem to be squeezing the air out of our 
lungs in a melancholy tune! 

Have we been deceived? 

We may say the world has lured and 
deceived us. The fact is just the opposite. The 
world or Mother Nature has always, ab 
initio , Been trying to teach us, to remind us, 
about something else through the 
phenomenon of change. It is we who failed 
to learn. The world of objects, activities and 



many who resign themselves to such a state. 
They are convinced that this is the fact of 
existence, that it is not possible, except in 
speculation, to find abiding security. 

Since we have made our beds, must we 
lie in it? Fortunately, no. We do have a rare 
few amongst us, almost always, who say 
they have discovered a remedy; that in keep- 
ing with Mother Nature's principle, the 
source of lasting security can be centred 
within us. For that, however, it is necessary 
to re-adjust our activities and thoughts, in 
the same way that an unstable object is made 
stable by re-adjusting its configuration. 
Observe these people. They, we see, are not 
secure and stable in the sense that walls and 
boulders are. They are in the world, active 
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as any of us and as human as we are. And 
yet they feel absolutely secure — in disease, 
in pain, in loss — under all circumstances. 
Ask them their secret. In fact, it is an age- 
long secret: Their security comes from 
righteous living, honesty, love for all, unsel- 
fishness, selfless service to others, detach- 
ment : activities and attitudes vastly dif- 
ferent from, practically opposite of, all those 
cherished by ordinary people as solely con- 
ducive to security. It gave them a perfectly 
clear conscience. That is it— tin - centre of 
stability and security within! Every time 
they feel a force of. /want', which is but 
another name for insecurity, physical or 
mental, they balance it with some thought 
and activity appropriate to make the 'resul- 
tant force' pass, filter, through their con- 
science: Hunger? Eat, but am I depriving 
another creature, or taking more than 
needed, or wasting? Can I share a little with 
someone less fortunate? Shelter, clothes and 
accessories? Work and earn to buy, but have 
I worked sincerely and earned my due? Do 
I really need so much? 

Can I save some 
money or material to 
help the poor? Dis- 
ease? Get treated, but I 
know this body can be 
afflicted by it any time. Leisure? Yes, I must 
have, but shall I waste it in entertainment 
and sensuality, all for myself and my people, 
or be of some use to my community, to just 
one person in the least? And so on, 

These are some of the well- tested 
attitudes that create that centre: 

Truth ennobles man. 

Economy is no disgrace; for it is better 
to live pn a little than outlive a great deal. 
The temperate man's pleasures are 
always durable, because they are 
regular; and all his life is calm and serene, 
because it is innocent. 

To give an early preference to honour 



above gain, when they stand in competi- 
tion; to despise every advantage which 
cannot be attained without dishonest 
arts; to brook no meanness, and stoop to 
no dissimulation — these are the indica- 
tions of a great mind. 

None of these extraordinary per- 
sonalities have said that the world, or dis- 
ease, aging, loss, violence, death, etc. can be 
eliminated. But what they say is, the feelings 
these generate — passions, attachment, 
greed, fear, tension, hatred, insecurity, 
etc.— can be slowly countered with the 
aforementioned purified activities and 
attitudes and finally extinguished to give 
place to that sparkling conscience, the 
mother of eternal security. 

The poor man's security 
What does this security mean to those 
who are poor as church mice, the weak, the 
homeless, the exploited? Nothing at all. 
Asking them to seek their security 'within 

themselves', to call on 
God, to think they are 
the Atman, to con- 
sider their lot to be 
the result of their 
karma, etc., is like ad- 
ding salt to an open wound. Their primary 
insecurity can be removed only by those 
who have caused it — we ourselves, the edu- 
cated and the well-provided consumers; by 
us who have come to realize that we are 
insecure in spite of our fairly strong material 
shield. By curing our disease of inner pover- 
ty and fears in the midst of outer wealth and 
stability. If we can emulate the truly secure 
ones, if not ou t of a religious motive, then at 
least out of a compelling desire to become 
secure like them, the vulnerability of the 
deprived masses also will vanish. Is it really 
so that their poverty, illiteracy, overpopula- 
tion and greed are the chief causes of our 
anxieties, tensions and diseases? Or that 
they are endangering our livelihood? Just 
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the contrary. It is our overconsumption and 
greed, our embarassment of riches, that are 
the causes of their and our vexation. And we 
have been moulded this way by twenty to 
twenty -five years of education during the 
formative period of our life — to seek at any 
cost individual success, to compete for self- 
gratification, to make money any way, and 
to grab at goods. We have ceased feeling we 
are part and parcel of the organism called 
Mankind or Mother Nature. 

Here we see another secret behind the 
perfect security of the great ones — their feel- 
ing of being united with all existence. Lord 
Buddha spoke of Nirvana as the solution for 
all peacelessness and insecurity, and 
expressed the practical aspect of it in one 
word — Love! 'Ananda,' he said, 'the whole 
world is burning. It needs only one thing, 
Love!' Swami Vivekananda spoke of the 
realization of the Atman as the key to 
absolute security, and he expressed its 
relevance through another word — Service. 
These two. Love and Service, are what can 
destroy the root cause of our insecurity— 
our alienation from the world, from Mother 
Nature. These alone can rectify our present 
attitudes with which we look upon the 
world — its things and even people — as 
'resources' for us to use to win security. 

Learn to lose 

We already see a number of people from 
different stations — kings and queens, 
princes and princesses, former political 
leaders of great power and influence — turn- 
ing to this remedial course of life, engaging 
themselves in some service or other to the 



poor find deprived, even to animals and 
Nature. There are many other people too — 
lesser in power and influence, but great in 
love for all beings — , who singly or collec- 
tively have taken up some form of service to 
others. There are office employees, bankers, 
air hostesses, doctors, teachers and students, 
who have sacrificed their leisure and as 
much of their savings as possible to work in 
the slums, among waifs, and among 
exploited women. Every one of them has 
earned a wonderful gift — an inner peace 
and fullness of heart that nothing so far had 
given them. They are the living proof of the 
means to true security. 

So, those who really want security will 
have to follow this proven prescription. This 
is the only way. We hope that with time 
more and more people will turn to this as a 
preventive and a cure, so that they them- 
selves benefit and, with a cascading effect, 
the millions of the poor and dispossessed 
also benefit. 

The great Sufi mystic Bulle Shah has 
sung: 

fit jit amar gawayl 

Hun tii harfaldra; 

Jitte da mul adh kasira, 

Hare da mill Jura 

A lifetime wasted in the 

pursuit of victory. 

Now, O fakir, learn the art of losing. 

The worth of victory is but half a grain 

That of defeat a diamond glistening. 



* 

The righteous [answered him] saying, 'Lord, when saw we Thee an hungred, and fed 
Thee? Or athirst, and gave Thee drink? And when saw we Thee a stranger, and took Thee 
in? Or naked, and clothed Thee? And when saw we Thee sick, or in prison, and came unto 
Thee?' And the King., .shall answer and say unto diem, 'Verily I say unto you, inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even diese least, ye did it unto me.' 



Matt, xxv, 31-46. 




Madhusudana Saraswati on the Bhagavad-Gita 

SWAMI GAMBHIRANANDA 



(Continued, from the previous issue) 



DUTY OF A KSATRIYA 



Rciw 

dWlr^cf T f ^l WTrfr 1 ret yMp^d^fWII (2.30) 

Cs * — 



Dein nityamavadhyo'yam 
dehe sarvasya bharata 

tasmdtsarvdni bhutdni 

♦ 

na tvam socitumarhasi 

O descendent of Bfiarata, since it is certain 
that this embodied one cannot be killed even 
when the bodies of all the creatures get killed , 
therefore you ought not to grieve for all the 
elements. 

Since nityam, it is certain; that ay am, this; 
dehl, embodied one, the self having the sub- 
tle body as its limiting adjunct; avadhyah, 
cannot be killed; even when dehe, the bodies; 
sarvasya, of all the creatures, get killed; 
tasmdt, therefore; tvam, you; na arhasi, ought 
not; socitum, to grieve; sarvdni bhutdni, for all 
the elements, both gross and subtle, which 
have assumed the forms of Bhisma and 
others. There should be no lamentation for 
the (destruction of the) gross body, because 
that (destruction) is unavoidable; (and) 
there should be no lamentation for the sub- 
tle body, because, verily like the self, it can- 
not be killed. Therefore it is not proper to 
grieve for the gross body, the subtle body or 
the self. This is the idea. 

Thus, in this way, since through non- 
discrimination (from the self) of the three 
limiting adjuncts, (viz) the two bodies gross 



and subtle, and their cause nescience, 
Arjuna had the delusion that is common to 
all beings, which consists in the appearance 
of even the unreal worldly state as real, as a 
characteristic of the Self, and so on, therefore 
the Lord, in order to remove this through 
discrimination of the three limiting 
adjuncts, spoke of the real nature of the Self. 
For the present, with a view to dispelling the 
personal delusion of Arjuna himself — aris- 
ing from defects such as compassion and 
consisting in the appearance of his own 
caste-duty, called fighting, as unrighteous 
owing to the abundance of injury etc. in 
them — , the Lord makes him understand 
that fighting, though abounding in injury 
etc., is not unrighteous, because it is his own 
caste-duty: 



TcJtrwfq i 

q fersrau (2 31) 



Svadharmamapi edveksya 
na vikampitumarhasi 
dharmydddhi yuddlidcchreyo 'nyat 
ksatriyasya na vidyate 

Even considering your own duty you should 
not waver, since for a Ksatriya there is no 
other means conducive to bliss than a battle. 

Not only by merely considering the 
highest Reality, but api, even; aveksya, con- 
sidering, examining in the light of the scrip- 
tures; svadharmam, your own duty, the duty 
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of a Ksatriya, consisting in not retreating 
from battle; na arhasi, you should not; vikam- 
pitum, waver, deviate from righteousness, 
by mistaking it to be unrighteous. This being 
so, beginning from . .although these people 
...do not see' (1.38) and ending with 'living 
iii hell becomes inevitable' (1.44), what you 
said about fighting being the cause of sin, 
and in, 'how shall I fight with arrows in 
battle against BhTsma' (2.4), etc., what was 
said by you regarding abstaining from kill- 
ing elders, killing Brahmins, and so on — all 
that has been said verily without deliberat- 
ing on the Science of Ethics. 

9 

Why? Hi, since; ksatriyasya, for a 
Ksatriya; na anyat vidyate, there is no other; 
sreyah , means conducive to bliss; yuddhdt, 
than a battle; that is dhamiyat, righteous, 
associated with righteousness in the form of 
non-retreat (from battle). Because battle, 
through conquest of the earth, is indeed the 
means of fulfilling the duty of a Ksatriya, viz 
protection of subjects, service to the 
Brahmins, etc. So, that alone is more com- 
mendable for a Ksatriya. This is the idea. 
Thus it has been said by Parasara, 

Indeed, a Ksatriya should, with 
weapons in hand, protect the earth 
righteously while ensuring the safety of 
his subjects by very strongly punishing 
(the evil doers) and by conquering the 
army of the enemies. 1 

and by Manu too in such verses as. 

Keeping in mind the duty of a 
Ksatriya, a king engaged in protecting 
his people should not retreat from battle 
when challenged by an equal, a superior, 
or an inferior person. 

Non- retreat from battle, protection of 
his people, and service to Brahmins are 



1. Para kirn Sturt i, 1.58. 



the best means to bliss for a Ksatriya. 2 

And the word king has been established, in 
the section dealing with avesti , 3 as referring 
only to the Ksatriya caste. Therefore there 
shou Id be no mistake that this is the duty of 
only the protector of the earth (be he a 
Ksatriya or not). In the quoted sentences as 
well, the use of the words 'A Ksatriya 
indeed' and 'the duty of a Ksatriya' is a clear 
indication of this. Therefore it has been 
rightly said by the Lord that, for a Ksatriya 
battle is the commendable duty. Like the 
saying, 'The horses and cattle are animals, 
and those which are different from horses 
and cattle are not animals', 4 it has been said 
by a figure of speech implying eulogy that 
there does not exist any other means to bliss 
than a battle. Hence there is no fault. Hereby 
is refuted the idea that, for undertaking 
something more praiseworthy than fighting 
it is proper to withdraw from it; so also (has 
been refuted the argument), 'Besides, I do 
not see any good (to be derived) from killing 
my own people in battle'(1.31). 

Is it not i hat even though fighting be a 
duty, still it is not proper to undertake it 
against adorable ones like BhTsma, Drona 
and others, that being very censurable? 

I • 

Anticipating this (doubt) He says: 

qfeR: T: imr ewn 2.3: s 

Y adrcdiuyi ? coy a pan nihil 
s va rgadvd rmuapav via m 
sukhhtah ksatriyah partita 
labhanleyiiddhaniidrsatu 



2. Mnmi Smrli, 7.87-8. 

3. Mtwamsa-Sutra ofjaiinini , 2.3.2. 

4. Taittiriya Samhita, 5.2. 9.4. 
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O son of Prtha, happy are the Ksatriyas who 
come across this kind of a battle which verily 
presents itself unsought for and which is an 
open gate to heaven. . 

Since if victory comes fame mid kingdom 
will be attained easily, and in case of defeat 
heaven will be attained very quickly, there- 
fore, sukhimih , happy indeed; are those 
ksdtriyah, Ksatriyas; who labhante, come 
across, as a challenge; ldrsam,th\s kind of; 
yuddham , a battle, in the form of confronta- 
tion with such heroic persons as BhTsma, 
Drona mid others, which is a means for 
attaining palpable results, viz fame and win- 
ning a kingdom; (and upapaunam,) which 
presents itself, ca, verily — (ca being used) for 
emphasis- — ; yadrcchaya, unsought for, 
without their own efforts — indeed, without 
being sought for. In this sense He (the Lord) 
said svarga-dvdraitHipavrtam, an open gate to 
heaven, an unhindered means to attainment 
of heaven. Battle results in the achievement 
of heaven verily without delay, but 
lyotistoma etc. do so, after a long time since 
they depend on the death of the body and the 
absence of hindrances. This is the meaning. 

By the use of the phrase "door to heaven' 

is obviated the apprehension of incurring 

# * 

sin as in the case of Sifcna -sacrifice etc.; for 

* * *• 

the £i/e/m-sacrifice etc., though enjoined, are 
yet tainted by their evil results, because their 
results, viz death of an enemy (etc.), which 
are prohibited by the scriptures, 'One 
should not harm any creature', 'One should 
not kill a Brahmin', etc., are producers of sin. 
Besides, since the injunction does not relate 
to the result, therefore there is no scope for 
the logic implied in, 'Prohibition has, no 
application with regard to something that 
has been enjoined / 5 The result of battle is 

5. Si/cnrt-sacrifice etc. have been prohibited on 

account of their involving injury and hence 

being sinful. But fighting has not been 
prohibited thus. 



indeed heaven, and that is not prohibited. So 
has Manu too said. 

The kings, in the course of fighting 
(each other) with utmost energy with a 
view to killing one another, and not 
retreating, reach heaven . 6 

But 'fighting' cannot be affected by prohibi- 
tion, since it is enjoined like the immolation 
of an animal in honour of Agni and Soma. 
For, as in the case of using the sacrificial 
vessel called sodasi (in the Ati-rdtra-sacniice) 
there is scope for being alternatives because 
of the equal force of the two injunctions 
('one takes up the sodasi in the Ati-rdtra- 
sacrifice' and 'one does not take up the 
sodasi in the Afz-wfra-sacrifice') about using 
or not using, so a general injunction (about 
not killing, for instance,) can become 
restricted by the special injunction (enjoin- 
ing killing, for instance, which has greater 
force ). 7 Thus, in accordance w ith the maxim, 
'Prohibition has no application with regard 
to something that has been enjoined', fight- 
ing is not productive of sin. Nor even is there 
any evil accruing from killing with the 
adorable ones. Brahmins and others, such 
as BhTsma, Drona and so on, because of 
their being felons. So docs Manu say. 



When one finds a felon approaching 
(inimically), one should certainly kill 
him without (any other) consideration, 
be he an elder, or a boy or an aged man 
or a well-read Brahmin. 

No sin whatsoever is incurred by a 



6. Maim Smrti, 7.8 9. 

7. The scriptures state in general, 'Do not kill 
any creature', and also give the special 
injunction, 'Fighting should be undertaken'. 
Therefore the earlier general injunction 
becomes restricted by the latter special 
injunction, and thus killing in fighting 
becomes free from sin. 
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killer from slaying a felon. 8 
(So also there are the texts:) 

When a felon approaches with the 
intention of killing, one should slay him 
even though he be well-versed in 
Vedanta. One does not become 'a killer 
of a Brahmin' thereby, 9 etc. 

Is it not that, from the saying of 
Yajnavalkya, 

The rule is that, in a case of contradic- 
tion between two Smrtis in worldly 
matters, reason prevails. But the Science 
of Morals (Dharma-sastra) is more 
authoritative than the Science of Political 
Economy ( Artha-sastra ), 10 

sin does accrue from the killing of a 

■ 

felonious Brahmin, because (the instruction) 
'one shall not kill a Brahmin' is a Moral 
injunction irrespective of any visible result, 
whereas '(When a felon) approaches with 
the intention of killing/ one should slay 
him . . . One does not become a "a killer of a 
Brahmin" thereby' concerns Artha-sastra 
since it is intended for saving one's own life? 

With regard to this the answer is: Like 
(the injunction) 'One should sacrifice a 
Brahmin in honour of Brahma',' the 
instruction enjoining battle has indeed a 
Moral sanction; for in, 'treating happiness 
and sorrow. ..with equanimity' (2.38), it will 
be said that (so far as fighting by a Ksatriya 
is concerned) there is no dependence on 
visible goals (winning a kingdom, for 
instance). As for Yajnavalkya's utterance, it 



8. Maim Smrti, 8.350-1. 

9. Vasistha Smrti, 3.20. 

10. Yajnavalkya Smrti, 2.21. 

11 . The general rule is that an act having a visible 
result is regulated by Science of Political 

s 

Economy ( Artha-sastra ), it being weaker than 



relates to the act of killing in an unfair war, 
etc. for some visible gain. So there is no 
fault. 11 The writer of the Mitaksara (annota- 
tion on Yajnavalkya Smrti), however, says, 

'Where an action relates to both 
Morals and Political Economy, should 
anyone resort to Artha-sastra by ignoring 

Dharma-sastra, then "this indeed" is the 

% 

injunction on him' — by saying so, 
Apastamba has enjoined that he should 
undertake an expiation extending over 
twelve years, which fact is referred to by 
the word 'this'. The import that one 

understands from this is that, in matters 

• % 

of common conduct that have four 
facets 12 , one should not transgress the 
Dharma-sastra (Science of Morals), even 
for conquering an enemy, by following 
Artha-sastra (Science of Political 
Economy) dealing with 'gaining a 
friend', 18 etc. 



Science of Morals ( Dharma-sastra ) which 
derives its authority from the fact of its teach- 
ing about invisible results. And the adage 
runs, 'A scripture is tha t which makes known 
the i nvisible.' In the present discussion, fight- 
in£ is a caste-duty of the Ksatriyas sanctioned 
by the scripture on Morals, not out of 
consideration of any visible result such as 
gaining a kingdom but only as a righteous 
duty. Hence the authority of the teaching 
here enjoining battle is higher than thatof any 
social code. 

12. Brhaspati has stated the four facets of 

common conduct thus : 'The first facet is the 

* 

opponent's point of view, and one's own 
answer is considered to be the second ; the 
other (third) is action (establishing one's own 
point of view through evidence etc.), and the 
conclusion is held to be the fourth.' 

13. The value of this is stated in: 'Since gaining a 
friend is superior to gaining gold and land, 
therefore one should strive for this by avoid- 
ing anger and greed.' 
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Let this be so; it creates no difficulty for 
us.Thus then, the utterance of Arjuna, Tor, 
O Madhava, how can we be happy by killing 
our kinsmen' (1.37), is dismissed by the 
(Lord's) declaration that there is happiness 
in undertaking the battle (see 2.32). 

(Arjuna:) 'Is it not that I am not desirous 
of the results of the battle, for it has been 
said, "O Krsna, I do not hanker after victory" 
(1.32), "even for the sake of a kingdom 
extending over the three worlds" (1.35)? So 
how can that (battle) be undertaken by me?' 

Anticipating this He speaks of the evil 
arising from hot undertaking it: 

TRT: cbW xT t^rcu II (2.33) 

Atlm cettvamitnam dlmrmyam 
saihgrdmam na karisyasi 
tatah svadharmam fctrtim ca 
hit chi pdpamawpsyasi 

* 

On the other Itand , if you will not undertake 
this righteous battle , then , forsaking your 
own duty and fame, you will incur sin. 

Atha means 'on the other hand'; cet, if; out 
of fear of virtue or of people, tvatn, you; na 
karisyasi , will not undertake, withdraw 
from; imam , this, battle in the form of a con- 
frontation with heroic persons such as 
Bhisma, Drona and others; which is 
dharmyam, righteous — not tainted by the 
faults of injury etc., or, associated with 
righteousness of virtuous people — . And 
this has been shown by Manu: 

Bearing in mind the righteousness, of 
the good, one engaged in fighting a battle 
should not kill the enemies with hidden 
weapons, nor with weapons that have 
tips shaped like ears (barbed), nor even 
with those that are poisoned, nor with 



those that a* e blazing with lighted fire. 
Neither should one kill him who has 
ascended some place (for safety), nor one 
who is a eunuch, nor one who stands 
with folded hands, nor one who has 
dishevelled hair, nor one who is seated, 
nor one who says 'I am yours', nor one 
who is asleep, nor one who is without his 
armour, nor one who is naked (without 
helmet etc.), nor one who is not fighting 
but is (merely) an onlooker, nor one who 
is engaged in fighting another person, nor 
one whose weapons are out of order, nor 
one who is helpless, nor one who is very 
much wounded, nor one who is terror- 
stricken, nor one who is retreating. 14 

He, indeed, who engages in battle by trans- 
gressing the righteous behaviour of good 
people becomes sinful. 

But, even when challenged by the 
enemies, (if you do not undertake this battle) 
which is in accordance with righteous con- 
duct of good people, tatah, then, on account 
of not engaging in a battle sanctioned by 
such scriptures as, 'One should protect the 
earth righteously by conquering the 
enemies' armies' 16 ; hitva, forsaking, by not 
undertaking; svadharrnam, your own duty; 
and by forgoing (your) lartim , fame, gained 
by fighting against Mahadeva (Lord §iva) 
and others; avdpsyasi, you will incur; only 
papam , sin, arising from the act of desisting 
from battle, which is forbidden by the scrip- 
tures, '(A king) should not retreat from 
battle', 16 etc.; but (you will not gain) merit 
and fame. This is the idea. 

Or the meaning is, 'By rejecting the merit 
earned th rough many lives, you will incur 
only sin committed by (your) king 

(Continued on page 254) 

14. Mann Smrti , 90-3. 

i 

15. Para sara Smrti, 1.58. 

16. Mann Smrti, 7.87. 




* 

A Fowler and a Serpent 



(An adaptation from the Maliabharata) 



There was an old lady of the name of 
Gautami who was remarkable for her 
patience and tranquillity of mind. One day 
she found her son dead in consequence of 
having been bitten by a serpent. A fowler, 
by name Arjunaka, bound the serpent with 
a string, brought it before Gautami and said. 
This wicked serpent has been the cause of 
thy son's death. O blessed lady, tell me 
quickly how this wretch is to be destroyed! 
Shall I throw it into the fire or shall 1 hack it 
into pieces? This infamous killer of a child 
does not deserve to live longer.' 

Gautami replied, 'Do thou, O Arjunaka! 
release tills serpent. It doth not deserve death 
at thy hands. By killing it, this my boy will not 
be restored to life, and by letting it live, no 
harm will, be caused to thee. Who would go to 
the interminable regions of death by slaying 
this living creature? Those that make themsel- 
ves light by the practice of virtue, manage to 
cross the sea of life, even as a ship crosses the 
ocean. But those that make themselves heavy 
with sin, sink into the bottom, even as an 
arrow thrown into the water/ 

The fowler. I know, O thou lady that 
knoweth the difference between right and 
wrong, that the great are afflicted at the 
afflictions of all creatures. Those who value 
peace of mind assign every thing to the 
course of Time, but practical men soon 



* In response to a suggestion, hereafter we 
shall reprint as and when possible select ex- 
tracts from the early numbers of this journal. 
We hope this will be of interest to a majority 
of the current readership. — Ed. 



assuage their grief by revenge. Therefore, O 
lady, assuage thy grief by having the serpent 
destroyed by me. 

Gautami : People like us are never afflicted 

• • ■ • 

by such misfortune. Good men are always 
intent on virtue. The death of the boy was 
predestined. Therefore I am unable to 
approve of the destruction of this serpent. 
Brahmins do not harbour resentment, because 
resentment leads to pain. Do thou, O good 
man, forgive and release the serpent out of 
compassion. 

The fowler: Let us earn great and inex- 
haustible merit hereafter by killing this crea- 
ture, even as a man acquires great merit and 
confers it on his victim as well by sacrifice 
upon the altar. Merit is acquired by killing 
an enemy; by killing this despicable creature 
thou shall acquire great and true merit 
hereafter. 

Gautami : What good is there in torment- 
ing and killing an enemy, and what good is 
won by not releasing an enemy in our 
power? Therefore, O thou of benign coun- 
tenance, why should we not forgive this 
serpent and earn merit by releasing it? 

The fowler: A great number of creatures 
ought to be protected from the wickedness 
of this one. Virtuous men abandon the 
vicious to their doom. Let me therefore kill 

this wicked creature. 

m • 

* 

Gautami: By killing this serpent, my son, 

0 fowler, will not be restored to life, nor do 

1 see that any other end will be attained by 
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its death; therefore do thou, O fowler, 
release that living creature. It came not into 
life by our order, nor does it live through our 
sufferance; we have no right to kill it. 

The fowler said: 'Nor had it any right to 
kill thy child, O sacred mother?' 

Gautami ; The death of my child was a 
predestined affair, it was the will of God and the 
serpent was only the instrument. And even 
granting that it was the real and only cause of 
my child's death, its committing a sin will not 
justify our doing the same. It fell into error 
through ignorance, and our killing it will be 
much more than an error: it will be a sin com- 
mitted with knowledge and therefore wilfully. 

• • • 

* * * * * 

The fowler: By killing Vritra, Indra 
secured the best portion of sacrificial offer- 
ings, and so also did Mahadeva by destroy- 
ing a wicked sacrifice. Do thou, therefore, 
destroy this serpent immediately without 
any misgivings in thy mind. 

Although thus repeatedly urged by the 
fowler for the destruction of the serpent, the 
high-souled Gautami did not bend her mind 
to that sinful act. The serpent painfully bound 
with the cord, sighing a little and maintaining 
its composure with great difficulty, then utr 
tered these words slowly in human voice: 

'O foolish Arujunaka, what fault is there 
of mine? I have no will of my own and am 
not independent! Mrityu (the God of death) 
sent me on this errand! By his direction have 
I bitten this child and not out of any anger 
or choice on my part. Therefore, if there be 
any sin in this, O fowler, the sin is his/ 

The fowler said, 'If thou hast done this 

• • 

evil led thereto by another, the sin is thine 
also, as thou art an instrument in the act. As 
in the making of an earthen vessel, the 
potter's wheel and rod and other tilings are 
all regarded as causes, so art thou, O serpent. 



a cause in the matter.' 

The serpent said, 'As the potter's wheel, 
rod and other things are not independent 
causes, even so I am not an independent 
cause! Therefore this is no fault of mine, nor 
am I guilty of any sin! Or if thou thinkest that 
there is sin, it lies in the aggregate of causes.' 

The fowler said, 'Not deserving of life, O 
foolish one, why dost thou bandy so many 
words, O wretch of a serpent? Thou deser- 
vest death at my hands.' 

The serpent replied, 'O fowler, as the 
officiating priests at a sacrifice do not 
acquire the merit of the act, even so should 
I be regarded with respect to the result in 
this connection.' 

The serpent directed by Mrityu having 
said this, Mrityu himself appeared there 
and, addressing the serpent, spoke thus: 

'Guided by Kala (Time), I, O serpent, sent 
thee on this errand, and neither thou nor 1 
am the cause of this child's death. Even as 
the clouds are tossed hither and thither by 
the wind, I am, O serpent, directed by Kala. 
All influences appertaining to snttwn or rajas 
or tamas have Kala for their soul, as they 
operate in all creatures. The whole universe, 
O serpent, is imbued with this same in- 
fluence of Kala. Sun, moon, water/ wind, 
fire, sky, earth, rivers and oceans, and all 
existent and non-existent objects are created 
and destroyed by Kala. Knowing this, why 
dost thou, O serpent accuse me? If any fault 
attach to me in this, thou also wouldst be to 
blame.' 

The serpent replied, 'I do not, O Mrityu, 
blame thee. I only aver that I was influenced 
and directed by thee. Whether any blame 
attaches to Kala or not, it is not forme to say.' 

Then, addressing the fowler if said, 'Thou 
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hast listened to what Mrityu has said; there- 
fore it is not proper for thee to torment me 
who am guiltless, by tying me with this 
cord!' 

The fowler replied, T have listened to 
thee as well as to Mrityu and both of you are 
the cause of the child's death. Accursed be 
the wicked and vengeful Mrityu that causes 
affliction to the good! Thee, I shall kill, that 
art sinful and engaged in sinful acts!' 

Mrityu said, 'We both are not free agents, 
but are dependent on Kala and ordained to 
do our appointed work. Thou shouldst not 
find fault with us, if thou dost consider the 
matter thoroughly.' 

Hardly had he said this when Kala him- 
self appeared on the scene and spoke thus to 
the party assembled together: 

'Neither Mrityu, nor the serpent, nor 1 
am guilty of the death of any creature. We 
are merely the immediate causes. The true 
cause is the past karma (action) of that crea- 
ture. The child here died by the result of its 

# 



own karma in the past. As men make from a 
lump of clay whatever they wish to make, 
even so do men attain to various results 
determined by karma. As light and shadow 
are related to each other, so are men related 
to karma through their own actions. There- 
fore none here caused the child's death, he 
himself was the cause.' 

Gautami said, 'Neither Kala, nor Mrityu, 
nor the serpent is the cause in this matter. 
This child has met with death as the result 
of its own karma. 1 too have so acted in the 
past that my son should now die. Let Kala 
and Mrityu retire now from this place, and 
do thou Arjunaka release this serpent.' 

Then Kala and Mrityu and the serpent 
and the fowler went back to their respective 
places, but Gautami who knew the truth 
smiled and said to herself: 'What a drama all 
this is! Karma is itself a conventional word. 
The truth is, not an atom moves but by the 
bidding of the Lord, nay not an atom is 
outside Him, and what and where then are 
life and death?' 



Madhusudana Saraswati on the Bhagavad-Gita 
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(Yudhistira).' The purport is this: Since these 
wicked people will certainly kill you 
whenyo retreat, therefore, as a result of get- 
ting killed while retreating, do not become a 
mere receiver of the demerits earned by 
others, abandoning your own merit earned 
over a long time. So says Manu also: 

He, however, who is killed in battle 
by the enemies while retreating out of 
fear, incurs all the sins whatever his 
master might have committed. 

And whatever merits this one that is 
killed while retreating had acquired for the 



hereafter, all that his master acquires. 17 
Yajnavalkya also says: 

The king acquires the merits of those 
who get killed while running away. ly 

Thereby is dismissed what was said (by 
Arjuna) — 'Sin will certainly accrue to us by 
killing these felons' (1.36) and, 'O Madhu- 
sudana, even if they be killing (us), I do not 
want to kill these' (ibid., 1.35). # 



17. Ibid., 94-5. 

18. Yajnavalkya Smrti, 1.325. 




Point of Departure in Sri Ramakrishna 

DR. ANIL BARAN RAY 

The writer, who is a Professor of Political Science, University of Burdwan, W.B., 
discusses some of the characteristic features of Sri Ramakrishna' s life and teachings 
against the backdrop of earlier religious movements. 



I 

The sole concern of Lord Buddha, the 
founder of Buddhism, was the delivery of 
mankind from sufferings arising out otjard, 
vyddhi and Mftyu, aging, disease, and death. 
He discovered the truth that attachment or 
desire (kdma) was at the root of man's suffer- 
ings. So, in order to deliver mankind he 
prescribed renunciation of desires through 
the practice of the Eightfold-Path or 
Astanga-ntdrga. To Buddha religion was a 
way of life. Anybody who cared to be 
loving, serving, and self-sacrificing was 
welcome to this way of life. Rituals, or caste, 
or Creed, or socio-economic status had noth- 
ing to do with true religion. The well-being 
of man on earth was the highest path of 
religion for this supreme lover of mankind 
and that was the only God that Buddha ever 
cared for. 

Jesus Christ's teaching also was directed 
towards elevating man. 'If you want the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth, give up all 
thou hast; give it to the poor, and sincerely 
seek/ said Jesus. While the key words for 
Buddha were 'conquer yourself', the kernel 
of Jesus Christ's teaching lay in the words, 
'give up yourself'. Coming almost six 
hundred years after Jesus Christ, 
Mohammed, the founder of Islam, preached 
the unity of God, the one and only deity, 
Allah, and the equality of all believers, or 
brotherhood of mein. Directing his teachings 
towards character-formation, Mohammed 
taught men such values as truthfulness, 
trustworthiness, kindness and piety. 



Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, 
who belonged to both the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries AD, through his teachings 
sought to overcome religious formalism and 
separatism bom of creed, caste, or colour. 
He was basically a synthesizer. 'There is 
neither a Hindu nor a Mussalman' were the 
first words that Nanak uttered after his 
enlightenment. He asked the pundits and 
mullahs to rise above their petty differences 
due to overemphasizing the necessity of 
forms and rituals. After all, die Eternal Being 
was one, and there was no difference in the 
ultimate goal. In the light of such realization, 
he taught tolerance and mutual acceptance. 
'Realize God in everything, and surrender 
yourself to the Eternal Being who is One-in- 
many' was the teaching of Guru Nanak. As 
a matter of fact, self-surrender to the Eternal 
was the essence of what Nanak had to teach. 

Another teacher of humanity who 
inaugurated the first renaissance in the six- 
teenth century was Sri Chaitanya, the 
founder of Vaisnavism in Bengal. On die 
one hand, when the depressed classes in 
Bengal, the lowly, the poor and the 
downtrodden, suffocated under the high- 
handedness of the Muslim rulers, they were 
also oppressed by the conservative caste- 
ridden Brahmins on the other. It was Sri 
Chaitanya who saved them and integrated 
diem with the rest of society by bringing all, 
the high and low, mighty and weak and the 
rich and poor under the sway of his sank tr tan 
(devotional singing) and bhakti movement. 
Regardless of caste, creed, might and 
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wealth, all were equal in the love of Krishna, 
and all that one needed for deliverance was 
to utter the name of Hari (Visnu) and rejoice 
in its chanting. No formalism, no theology, 
no intricate metaphysics whatever was 
needed to approach God. Just sing His 
praises, be totally absorbed in the joy of this 
and be at one with Him. 

The teachings of all these great leaders of 
religion found fullest expression in the life 
of the modern avatar of Dakshineswar, Sri 
Ramakrishna, who embodied all of their 
spiritual qualities. His life was a unique 
thing; and astonishing was his ability to 
teach the highest spiritual truths in the 
simplest language, intelligible and accept- 
able to one and all. 



II 

All great men are products of the cultural 
tradition and environment in which they 
live. It is therefore necessary to provide a 
historical backdrop to understand Sri Rama- 
krishna and his appearance in Bengal in 
about the middle of the nineteenth century. 



It is well-known history that while the 
Mughal empire was disintegrating in India 
and the native princes were determined on 
how to undo each other, the European races 
such as the Portuguese and Dutch, Danish, 
French and English found their foothold in 
prostrate India with a view to exploiting the 
country commercially and politically. The 
British with their industrial and naval 
supremacy already established in Europe 
were the most successful of these modern 
invaders. Coming in the guise of the East 
India Trading Company, and getting a 
foothold first in 1757 in the Battle of Plassey, 
and then in the grant of Diwani (1765) in 
Bengal, it was only a matter of time when 
England could convert her 'trading scales', 
as Tagore aptly expressed it, into a sceptre 
to rule over the whole of India. 



History has shown that whenever the 
political conquest of a country is effected, it 
is always followed 
religious or ideological conversion of the 
people. The East India Company acted in 
this way. The missionary brigade that they 
brought along unleashed all the ferocious 
power at their disposal against the native 
culture and poor people of Bengal. Force 
and allurement went hand-in-hand. The 
common masses of people, for centuries 
deprived, diseased and ignorant, fell an easy 
prey to the missionary onslaughts. Taking 
care of the 'soul' of the ignorant masses 
could not be enough for the missionaries. 
The educated youths of Bengal had to be 
'redeemed'. At the same time, they were 
persuaded by the outsiders that all the forms 
and rituals of their own religion, Hinduism, 
were barbaric, that many long-standing 
Hindu beliefs, customs and traditions 
deserved to be relegated to oblivion as 
superstitious relies of a barbarous age, and 
that Christianity was obviously the 'best 
religion' for them to follow because it gave 
the white Christian races power and posi- 
tion and all the practical advantages to be 
desired in this life, and ensured happiness 
for them in the other world. In the face of 
such persuasion and allurement, many edu- 
cated Hindu young men found the attrac- 
tions of the foreign religion too much to 
resist. Why should they stay, they argued, in 
'uncivilized and barbarous' Hinduism 
when the foreign conquerors said there was 
nothing of substance in it? 

In such a declining condition of society 
and religion in Bengal, Raja Rammohun Roy 
(1772/74-1833) came forward to re.se ue 
society. Traditional religion and education 
and time-honoured spiritual ideals had tobe 
delivered from the attack of the invading 
materialistic culture. Deculturalization of 
Indian society had to be slopped. Not that 
all the new ideas coming from outside were 
pernicious, but some adjustment of Hindu 
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mind and society was needed to meet the 
challenge on a firm footing- Improvements 
were in order, but all that was old in religion 
and society did not have to be discarded. 
The people had to be given a 'new birth' in 
the sense of learning to re-orient thinking 
and accommodate the new modem know- 
ledge, scientific and otherwise, that was 
being flooded over the whole country. That 
was the whole point of Rammohun Roy's 
renaissance in nineteenth century Bengal. 

Rammohun was a charismatic leader, 
highly educated and learned in Sanskrit, 
Persian, Arabic and English, not to mention 
his depth of study in the Vedas and Vedanta, 
the Upanisads, Jain scriptures, Koran and 
Bible. His was encyclopaedic knowledge 
indeed. He told his compatriots that they 
were an ancient people with a unique and 
wonderful civilization behind them, with 
Vedanta, the noblest and most ancient 
philosophy of the 
world, teaching ad- 
vaita, the doctrine of 
Unity. Why should 
they fear for the sur- 
vival of Hinduism 
simply because such 
religious non-essen- 
tials as idolatry or outmoded social customs 
like suttee , polygamy, child-marriage or cas- 
teism were called into question? And why 
should they not, on the other hand, arm 
themselves with the treasures of Sanskrit 
education as well as with modern Western 
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English learning? They might well take up 
the offensive against weaknesses the out- 
siders showed in point of character and cul- 
ture. So the new orientation that Ram- 
mohun advocated was directed towards all 
the vital parts of society, to invigorate them 
and re-infuse life into them. Rammohun 
was critical, yet sympathetic. Though he 
was a radical reformer, he was not destruc- 
tive. Conscious equally of our rich heritage 
and also of abuses within it in the past, he 



strove to shake the people out of their inertia 
and make them more active and thoughtful 
to meet the challenges of the modern world. 

The concept of unitarianism that Ram- 
mohun discovered, by distilling the essence 
of the Hindu and other scriptures, and by 
selecting the good the foreigners had to 
offer, inspired him to give practical shape to 
his broad sympathies. He founded the new 
eclectic Brahmo Religion which, apart from 
being an exemplification of unitarianism, 
served a very useful social purpose too: it 
demonstrated to the educated Hindu youth 
of modern Bengal the creative genius of the 
Indian religious mind, and by giving an 
alternative to merely capitulating to every 
foreign influence, it inspired in these edu- 
cated people self-confidence to stand on 
their own legs and choose for themselves 
what they wanted. If they were 
disenchanted with some of the longstanding 

but outmoded cus- 
toms and practices of 
Hindu society, and 
rituals of religion, it 
did not compel them 
to totally throw 
everything overboard 
and embrace the for- 
eigners' religion. Apart from being intellec- 
tually satisfying, the Brahmo religion 
offered that freedom of thought and action 
which was much needed by them at the time 
of dash between the new and the old ideas. 
The Brahmo Dharma of Rammohun 
rendered mid-nineteenth century Bengal 
the same service which Sri Chaitanya's 
Vaisnavism had done in the sixteenth cen- 
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tury. They reformed Hinduism only to save 
it, only to regenerate it with a fresh power 
and dynamism, purging it of its inessentials 
and ineffectuals. 

In this Rammohun had an able follower 
in Devendranath Tagore (1817-1905), who 
took upon himself the task of giving the 
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Brahmo Samaj an organized shape in terms 
of its creed, rituals and anustlianas (obser- 
vances). The Brahmo periodicals Tattzva- 
bodhini Sabha and The Patrika helped him to 
organize the new religion mainly on the 
basis of the Hindu Upanisads. His protege, 
the renowned Keshab Chunder Sen (1838- 
1884), one of the intellectuals who inclined 
towards Christianity in his early life and 
was much influenced by Sri Ramakrishna 
and Vaisnavism in later life, became one of 
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the most influential men of the day. He 
emphasized the eclectic spirit of 
Brahmoism. He drew selectively from the 
distinctive central essence of known 
religions and called the modified form that 
the Brahmo creed assumed, 'The New 
Dispensation'. But unfortunately, on the eve 
of proclaiming the New Dispensation, 
Keshab Chunder estranged some of his 
followers and a 
schism resulted in the 
Brahmo movement, 
whose influence by 
now had spread over 
a good part of India, 

in the cities at least. But in whatever form 
Brahmoism survived, the movement had an 
impact in creating an awareness of moder- 
nity and change among that section of 
society which regarded itself as the intel- 
ligentsia. 

Among other movements, the Arya 
Samaj too, in northern India, led by 
Dayananda Saras wati, was an attempt to 
preserve Hindu society and religion from 
the disintegrative influences of foreign acul- 
turation. Dayananda tried to revive the old 
Vedic religion with its emphasis on 
monotheism, the Vedas being the supreme 
authority, divinely inspired and infallible. 
As Sen Gupta put it, according to 
Dayananda: 



...the Vedas posit only one God who is 
formless, and if anywhere there are ref- 
erences in the Vedas to more than one 
God, these should be rejected as later 
accretions. Dayananda looks upon every 
other religion as man-made, and he is as 
hard on corrupt Aryan priests as on Jains 
who, he says, introduced idolatry in 
India. He would not recognize later 
religions, which he thought had no 
divine authority; thus he is as indifferent 
to monotheistic Christianity and Islam as 
to Buddhism, which is inclined towards 
atheism. 1 

a 

But despite his efforts to move orthodox 
Hindu society by his own orthodoxy and his 
criticism of idolatry, stealing the thunder 
from the foreign missionaries, Dayananda's 
approach could not be fully successful. His 

aggressive denuncia- 
tion of other faiths, 
Indian and foreign, 
and narrow attitude, 
even though backed 
by his strong per- 
sonality, could not spread after the 
founder's passing. 

Besides these religious movements, there 
were the non-religious reform movements 
also. Derozio and his 'Young Bengal' fol- 
lowers were one of them. They sought to cut 
themselves loose from every single chain of 
social custom and tradition. They un- 
doubtedly had a point in criticizing and 
rejecting some of the lifeless rituals and con- 
ven tions which sought to stifle the free spirit 
of man, but being young, they were also 
prone to committing excesses and the end- 
result of their movement could not but lead 
to unrest and confusion in some spheres of 
social and national life. 



1. S. C. Sen Gupta, Sxvami Vivekananda & Indian 
Nationalism^ Calcutta: Sahitya Samsad, 1984) 
pp. 7-8. 




